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ELECTRICAL  WORK  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS* 


Great  Importance  of  the  Double-Duty  Finger  Guild  to 
Those  Blinded  in  Battle— Work  Also  Adapted  to 
Partly  Crippled  and  Other  Shut-Ins 

BY  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Modern  Hospital. 

Never  before  have  I  attempted  to  write  of  the  blind  and 
their  work  with  such  feelings  as  those  inspired  by  my 
long  visit  to  the  blind  workroom  at  Ampere,  N.  J.  Al¬ 
ways  before,  I  was  overcome  by  the  hopelessness,  the  pa¬ 
thetic  struggles  of  the  sightless;  now,  I  find  my  sensations 
are  entirely  opposite.  I  feel  cheered  at  what  I  have  seen, 
and  it  seems  as  though  I  had  discovered  a  new  world  in 


Fig.  1.  Dr.  Wheeler  teaching  blind  men  to  wind  coils. 


which  these  unfortunates  have  found  their  place  and  are 
able  to  face  the  future  unafraid  and  without  the  least  de¬ 
pendence  on  charity  for  their  livelihood. 

Second  to  this  comes  the  realization  of  the  immensity  of 
the  opportunity  granted  the  blind,  and  particulaily  the 
sightless  soldiers,  to  whom  our  debt  is  greatest. 

To  Dr.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Ciockei- 
Wheeler  Company,  electrical  machinery  manufacturers,  is 
due  the  credit  for  discovering  and  launching  this  new  em- 

♦Contributed  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  work  hem  r  done 
by  Dr.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler  in  Ampere,  N.  J. 
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ployment  for  the  blind.  For  years  he  was  interested  in 
helping  ths  sightless,  and  aided  in  several  movements  in 
that  direction.  It  was  not,  however,  until  it  became  known 
that  soldiers  were  being  blinded  in  the  war — that  they 
were  sacrificing  their  eyes  on  the  altar  of  Liberty — that 
Dr.  Wheeler  plunged  into  the  problem  of  caring  for  these 
heroes. 

As  he  said,  “They  have  given  their  all  for  us— we  must 
give  them  all  we  can!”  and  with  this  feeling  he  went  to 


Fig.  2.  Workroom  of  the  Double-Duty  Finger  Guild  in  the  plant  of  the 
Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  where  blind  men  and 
women  are  winding  armature  coils  for  electrical  machinery.  Photo¬ 
graph  by  Paul  Thompson. 

work.  Intense  by  nature,  heedless  of  obstacles,  he  let 
nothing  stand  in  his  way.  The  result  is  the  Double-Duty 
Finger  Guild,  where  the  sightless  learn  to  earn  their  own 
living,  where  they  are  made  independent  of  charity,  where 
they  start  life  anew. 

After  several  experiments,  none  of  which  promised 
economic  independence  to  the  sightless,  Dr.  Wheeler 
turned  to  his  own  business,  that  of  electrical  manufactur¬ 
ing  Theia  lie  found  the  work  on  which  the  guild  is 


Fig:  3.  An  expert  blind  mechanic  wrapping  an  armature  coil  with 
asbestos  tape  in  the  workshop  for  the  blind  at  the  electrical  plant 
of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.  Photograph  bv 
Paul  Thompson. 


founded — a  work  that  depends  on  nimble  fingers  an 
steady  application.  This  is  the  winding  of  coils  for  arms 
tures,  these  in  turn  being  used  in  motors  and  dynama 
There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  coils;  they  are  ^ 
absolute  necessity  in  electrical  manufacturing — witho* 
them  the  most  important  electrical  apparatus  would  1 


Fig.  4.  Blind  men  winding  armature  coils  in  the  plant  of  the  Crocko 
Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.  The  photograph  shows  t * 
forms  of  work  they  do — winding  with  mica  strips  and  with  whii 
cotton  tape.  Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson. 

useless.  This  means  that  the  blind  men  doing  this  wor 
are  successfully  competing  with  “sighted”  workers  in  a 
established  industry  and  have  attained  financial  ind' 
pendence. 

Four  months  ago  Dr.  Wheeler  founded  the  Double-Dul 
Finger  Guild  at  22  Park  Avenue,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  with  se 
eral  blind  men  sent  there  by  the  New  Jersey  Commissio 


Fig.  5.  One  of  the  expert  blind  mica  winders  on  armature  coils  in  tH 
electrical  machinery  plant  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Am 
pere,  N.  J.  This  man  has  been  blind  from  birth,  and,  aside  frot 
caning  chairs,  has  never  been  able  to  acquire  a  self-supportin 
trade  until  Dr.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler  discovered  this  opporvunity  fq' 
him  and  his  blind  companions.  Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson. 


Fig.  6.  A  woman  worker  who  cannot  see  winding  coils  at  a  machine 
in  the  Double-Duty  Finger  Guild  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company. 
Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson. 

are  able  to  earn  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  the  “sighted” 
workers  earn  in  five,  after  less  than  a  month’s  practice. 
Gradually  the  blind  workers  are  becoming  more  adept  and 
their  earnings  are  creeping  upward,  so  that  it  is  expected 
that  the  best  of  them  will  soon  equal  the  average  earnings 
of  their  “sighted”  fellow-craftsmen.  The  most  important 
fact  is  that  they  now  earn  enough  to  keep  themselves — to 
make  them  absolutely  independent  of  charity! 

Think  what  this  will  mean  to  the  sightless  soldiers! 
They  will  be  saved  from  the  life-long  horror  of  dependence 
and  be  able  again  to  take  their  places  in  the  industrial 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  sightless,  this  work  is  admirably 
adapted  to  those  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  lower 
limbs.  All  it  requires  is  hands;  even  the  bed-ridden  could 
wind  coils.  It  throws  open  a  vast  field  of  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion  to  even  the  most  helpless.  If  they  are  unable  to  earn 
their  own  keep  entirely,  they  could  earn  part  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  their  friends,  relatives,  or  the  state  of  part  of  the 
burden  of  their  maintenance. 

There  is  much  human  interest  about  this  Double-Duty 
Finger  Guild  workroom.  At  first  sight  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  cheerfulness  of  the  workers.  They  all  seem 
to  feel  pride  in  their  work,  cheerfulness  in  regard  to  the 
future,  and  happiness  that  they  are  occupied  in  necessary 


Fig.  7.  Walter  E.  Baker,  a  Columbia  graduate,  blind  for  twenty-four 
years,  who  has  learned  to  be  self-supporting  through  coil-winding 
in  the  plant  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company.  Photograph  by 
Paul  Thompson. 

the  job  in  hand.  Glue  of  great  strength  is  used  in  several 
of  the  operations,  and  is  usually  applied  with  the  finger 
tips;  these  sightless  workmen  handle  it  with  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  as  the  other  materials  and  it  is  most  unusual  for 
them  to  misapply  or  spill  the  sticky  fluid. 

The  superintendent  of  the  workroom  also  informs  me 
that  the  blind  who  have  been  recipients  of  charity  for  a 
long  period  make  the  worst  workmen.  To  put  this  in  her 
words,  “the  sightless  that  have  been  pampered”  are  the 
most  inefficient.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  sooner  or 
later  enter  into  the  rivalry  of  the  “piece-work”  system  and 
try  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can  in  the  eight  and 
one-half  hours  allowed  each  day.  After  several  weeks,  or 
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or  the  Blind.  These  men  were  placed  under  a  competent 
instructor  and  in  a  very  few  days  showed  that  they  could 
o  the  work  acceptably  and  well.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen 
hat  they  were  proficient,  others  were  added,  so  that  now 
here  are  quite  a  number,  among  whom  are  four  women. 
These  latter  have  been  blind  for  many  years,  and  may  be 
afely  said  to  excel  in  the  work. 

Payment  is  for  actual  work  done,  the  number  of  coils 
ivound  each  week,  or  as  it  is  better  known,  by  the  “piece- 
vork”  system,  and  it  has  been  found  that  these  sightless 


labor.  There  is  none  of  the  dreary  hopelessness  of  the 
ordinary  blind  workroom;  the  whole  atmosphere  is  inspir¬ 
ing.  The  industry  of  the  workers  is  extraordinary;  their 
nimble  fingers  are  never  idle,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
handling  of  the  coils  and  tapes  is  remarkable. 

Now  that  the  guild  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
months,  several  important  developments  have  been  noted. 
It  seems  that  those  who  have  been  sightless  for  the  short¬ 
est  time  and  who  have  never  been  trained  in  any  other 
kind  of  blind  work  make  the  best  workmen.  They  have 
nothing  to  unlearn  in  the  way  of  manual  dexterity  and  can 
be  taught  more  easily.  The  problem  of  teaching  seemed  to 
present  great  difficulties  in  the  beginning,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  most  of  these  were  imaginary.  The  instructor 
first  familiarizes  the  workman  with  the  shape  of  the  coil, 
and  then  guides  his  fingers  while  he  winds  the  tape  about 
it.  After  the  pupil  winds  it,  the  defects  in  his  work  are 
pointed  out,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  learns  to  do  the 
work  properly.  Coils  are  of  many  shapes  and  are  wound 
with  various  kinds  of  tapes,  and  the  more  advanced  work¬ 
men  now  seem  instinctively  to  use  the  correct  tapes  for 
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at  most  a  month,  these  institutional  blind  place  themselves 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  others  and  begin  work  with 
equal  diligence. 

The  work  of  the  guild  is  attracting  much  attention. 
Several  organizations  have  sent  workers  to  learn  the  art 
of  winding  coils,  and  these  men  are  soon  to  be  graduated. 
In  addition,  private  individuals  interested  in  the  sightless 
have  made  arrangements  to  have  men  and  women  trained 
in  the  guild.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  a  few  days  ago, 
when  two  manufacturers  made  arrangements  for  the 
training  of  one  of  their  former  employees  who  had  lost  his 
sight  through  paralysis.  This  man,  who  had  been  a  shop 
foreman,  is  in  the  best  of  health,  and  has  been  grieving 
that  he  has  become  a  dependent.  Attempts  were  made  to 
teach  him  various  blind  trades,  such  as  basketry  and  chair- 
caning,  but  he  had  no  interest  in  these  because  he  knew 
that  they  were  at  least  charity  occupations.  When  he  was 
told  of  the  work  of  the  guild  and  how  its  workers  had  been 
taught  by  Dr.  Wheeler  to  become  economically  inde¬ 
pendent,  he  immediately  communicated  with  his  friend  and 
undertook  to  join  the  guild  workers. 

Although  Dr.  Wheeler’s  work  has  become  of  national 
importance  its  greatest  good  to  the  blind  will  undoubtedly 
come  through  its  international  adoption.  The  Allies  are 
facing  the  problem  of  caring  for  their  war-blind,  and  the 
guild  work  offers  them  an  ideal  solution  of  this  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Sightless  soldiers  can  be  taught  to  wind  coils 
and  thus  attain  independence.  Plans  looking  toward  this 
are  now  under  way  and  important  developments  are  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  early  months  of  the  coming  year. 

To  summarize,  the  work  of  the  Double-Duty  Finger 
Guild  as  established  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  it  can  be  said  that  it 
makes  the  sightless  independent,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  occupation  that  has  done  this  for  these  unfortunates. 


